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MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH STURGE. 
(Continued from page 531.) 


No class of his fellow-men was excluded from 
the sympathies of Joseph Sturge. We have now 
to speak of what he did for the lowest class of 
all—the poor children who through orphanage 
or neglect had become the sweepings of the 
streets and gaols. 

It was in the year 1851 that Joseph Sturge’s 
attention was specially called to the subject of 
juvenile crime. A conference had been called 
in Birmingham to consider this question, be- 


fore which many affecting details were laid,' juvenile reformation. 


showing the extent of the evil and the means 
that had been taken elsewhere for its removal 
or mitigation. He was deeply touched with 
pity for the desolate condition of the wretched 
children whose story was there told; first 
abandoned to neglect which tempted them to 
crime, and then sent,to prisons, where often, 
instead of being reformed, their criminal edu- 
cation was completed by contact with others 
worse than themselves. With characteristic 
decision he determined to make an effort to 
rescue some of these unfortunates. The name 
of John Ellis had- been often mentioned at 
the conference as naving been actively and 
successfully engaged for ten years as teacher in 
a ragged school in London, and as employing 
convicted thieves in his trade as a shoemaker. 
Mr. Starge immediately communicated with 
him and induced him to come down to Bir- 
mingham to superintend an experiment he was 
resolved to begin for the reformation of juvenile 
criminals. He took a house in Ryland Road, 
Kdgbaston, fitted it up, and then went to Mr. 
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Stephens, the superintendent of police, and 
said, ‘Now, I want some of the very worst 
boys you have in Birmingham.’ Both that 
gentleman and the governor of the gaol cheer- 
fully co-operated with him. Sixteen of the 
most notorious offenders were chosen. Twelve 
months afterwards Mr. Adderley, who had 
taken the liveliest: interest in the experiment, 
said at a meeting at Dee’s Hotel—‘ Few 
weeks have passed without my visiting the 
school, and I may be supposed therefore to be 
capable of forming an opinion on the subject ; 


_|and I have no hesitation in pronouncing it to 


have been most successful. Mr. Ellis had not 
a single failure from the time he commenced, 
although he had had under his care leaders of 
gangs of thieves—regular “ gaol-birds” —whom 
the police almost resented being taken out of 
their hands.’ 

Encouraged by this auspicious commence- 
ment, Mr. Sturge next bought an estate at 
Stoke Prior, near Bromsgrove, in Worcester- 
shire, about sixteen miles from Birmingham, 
which he devoted entirely to the work of 
There was a roomy 
farm-house with out-houses already in existence 
in the centre of the farm, to which he added 
largely by building school-rooms, dormitories, 
workshops, baths, &c.,until at last accommodation 
was provided for about sixty boys. There is a 
home provided for these poor outcasts, where 
they are not only well clothed and fed, but 
carefully educated, and trained to habits of 
industry by being taught trades or skilled agri- 
cultural labor. Above all, it was his desire 
that the institution should be pervaded by an 
atmosphere of Christian love, that these ne- 
glected children might, if possible, be won to 
Him who was not ashamed to be known as 
‘the friend of sinners.’ All means are em- 
ployed to encourage the boys to diligence and 
thrift, a certain portion of what they earn be- 
ing laid aside as a small reserve fund, which is 
given to them when they depart from the in- 
stitution. When their time bas expired suitable 
situations are sought for them, and if they lose 
those situations and are again cast upon the 
world, they are still to look upon the Refor- 
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matory as their home, to which they can return 
for a while, until some other means are found 
for them of earning an honest living. 

Mr. Sturge’s intention was to continue the 
institution on the principle on which he had 
started it, of collecting, by information from 
the police, the worst specimens among the 
criminal class of children, and taking the man- 
agement and responsibility upon himself, in 
conjunction with his brother Charles. And 
for this they had made ample provision. 

But in course of time Mr. Perry, the In- 
spector of Prisons, Sir John Pakington, Lord 
Lyttelton, and other gentlemen connected with 
Worcestershire, who were deliberating as to 
the establishment of a County Reformatory 
School for young criminals, applied to him to 
enquire if it were possible to make some 
arrangement with him for the reception of the 
criminal boys of the county at his institution. 
They met him at Stoke to confer on this point. 
Mr. Sturge, however, felt very reluctant to do 
anything which should have the effect of trans- 
forming what was the offspring of pure Chris- 
tian compassion into a Government establish- 
ment, which might ultimately come under the 
control of a mere formal officialism. On the 
question of religion he was especially jealous. 
In selecting a superintendent for the Refor- 
matory, he bad been above all things anxious 
to secure a wan of earnest Christian character. 
And having done so, his wish was, in order to 
encourage the home-feeling he desired to culti- 
vate among the inmates, that he should be re- 
garded as a scrt of father by the boys, and 
nothing be done which might interfere with 
his influence. But, on the other hand, the 
gentleman referred to thought that if by the 
acceptance of their proposal the institution was 
to assume something of a county character, 
‘some clergyman of the Church of England 
should,’ in the words of Sir John Pakington, 
‘from time to time visit and instruct in religion 
those boys who are members of that church, or 
not members of any other denomination.’ On 
this point the negotiation was broken off. But 
it was conducted on both sides in so admirable 
a spirit that we cannot resist the temptation of 
inserting here a part of the correspondence be- 
tween Mr. Sturge and Sir John Pakington. 

Mr. Sturge conveyed his decision in the fol- 
lowing letter :— 

‘To Sir Joun Paxineton, M. P, 

‘In accordance with my engagement, after 
the conversation with thyself, Lord Lyttelton, 
and the other gentlemen I had the pleasure of 
meeting at Stoke on the 13th inst., that I} quent reflection, you are disinclined to concede 
would state in writing if we could take any|as a right or rule that which I have since 
number of the youthful offenders that the| heard Mr. Hancock himself at one time invited 
magistrates of Worcestershire might wish to|—viz. that some clergyman of the Church of 
send, and if so, under what arrangements— | Kngland should from time to time visit and in- 

‘1 beg leave to say that on reconsidering the| struct in religion those boys who are members 
subject with an anxious desire to second your! ofthat church, or not members of any other de. 


benevolent object, my opinion is confirmed that 
we cannot, without endangering the whole suc- 
cess of an experiment to which we attach great 
importance, concede the right of interference 
even in religious teaching. If our superinten- 
dent is qualified for his office, we wish all the 
boys to regard him with the confidence, respect, 
and affection they would a kind and wise 
parent, and to have that reliance upon him in 
regard to their spiritual instruction to which 
such a parent is entitled. 

‘We have requested the inspector of prisons 
to send to us, as far as he can suitably select 
them, those who are orphans, or have no 
friends. Our object is to lead these poor out- 
casts (who are often more entitled to pity than 
condemnation) from vicious to virtuous habits, 
from idleness to industry, and, above all, we 
should rejoice in their becoming true Chris- 
tians. This we think most likely to be effected, 
under the Divine blessing, by the reading and 
inculcation of the doctrines of the New Testa- 
ment without any sectarion bias, and by the 
circumspect conduct of those under whose care 
they are placed. If through a Saviour’s love 
they should become members of His Church, 
we consider it of little importance to which 
section of it they may attach themselves when 
of an age to judge for themselves. In 
these views my brother and our superintendent 
unite, but we hardly expect they will be satis- 
factory to a majority of the magistrates of the 
County of Worcester. If, however, they should 
wish us to take some of the objects of their 
care without any interference with our manage- 
ment, we will endeavor to arrange to accommo- 
date not exceeding ten the next six months. 

‘Thine sincerely and respectfully, 


‘Jos. Sruree. 
‘Birmingham, 11th month 15, 1855.’ 


‘Westwood Park, November 18, 1855. 

‘My pear Sir,—At a meeting yesterday of 
the gentlemen desirous of establishing a Refor- 
matory Institution for young criminals in this 
county, at which I had the honor of presiding, 
I stated the substance of what passed between 
you and the sub-committee who met you at 
Stoke on Tuesday last, and [ also read the letter 
of the 15th inst., with which you have since 
favored me. , 

‘I greatly hoped that a permanent arrange- 
ment might have been made for the reception 
of the criminal boys of this county at your 
institution, and as you said yourself, there was 
no difference of principle between you and the 
sub-committee to prevent it; but as, on subse- 
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nonfination—the gentlemen who met yesterday | 
feel precluded from entering into any agree- 
ment of a permanent character. 

‘ As some time, however, must elapse before 
any new arrangement for the benefit of the 
county in this respect can be completed, I shall 


recommend my brother magistrates in Quarter | 
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the beautiful words spoken of his Divine 
Master if we apply them to him, and say that 
his object was to seek and to save those: that 
were lost. Nor was he left without a rich ree- 
ompense. Righty per cent. of these poor out- 
casts, who but for his intervention might have 
ended a life of crime in the hulks or on the 


Sessions, or wherever else | may be acting | scaffold, become honest, useful members of 
with them, for the present, to commit boys | society. 


under the new law to your Reformatory at 
Stoke. 

‘The gentlemen assembled yesterday con- 
curred in this course, and I hope you will not 
object to it; if so, probably some communica- 
tion with Mr. Perry may be necessary, which 
may be made either by you or by me, as you 
may prefer. What number we may wish to 
send it is not in my power to tell you. 

‘I must beg your permission to state 
before I conclude this letter how greatly and 
sincerely [ respect the purity of motive and 
the truly Christian benevolence and charity 
which distinguished the whole of your commu- 
nications to the sub-committee last Tuesday, 
and I have reasun to believe that the gentle- 
men with me are equally impressed with these 
feelings. 

‘I hope and pray that you may live to see 
your generous efforts crowned with success, and 
I have the honor to remain, dear Sir, very 
faithfully and truly yours, 

‘Joun S. PAKINGTON. 

‘Joseph Sturge, Esq.’ 

By degrees, however, t'e temporary arrrange- 
ment suggested by Sir John Pakington in the 
above letter glided intoa permanent one. The 
magistrates not only of Worcestershire, but of 
many other counties throughout England, com- 
mit boys that are brought before them to the 
Reformatory at Stoke. The inmates are taken 
both to church and chapel on Sunday, while 
the domestic religious instruction is entrusted 
to the excellent superintendent, Mr. Hancock. 

We shall have a very imperfect conception of 
the part which Mr. Sturge took in the estab- 
lishment of this institution, if we imagine that 
it consisted only in a generous devotion of his 
money to the reclamation of these unfortunate 
boys. His whole heart wasin the undertaking. 
Busy as his life was, he visited Stoke con- 
stantly, and would sometimes sleep on the prem- 
ises, that he might have an opportunity of 
coming more closely into personal contact with 
the children. He would talk to them separately, 
enquire into each one’s history, and by words 
of gentle warning and encouragement would 


But there is.another, and by far the most 
pumerous cliss of Mr. Sturge’s benefactions, 
of which nothing has been and little can be 
said here. We refer to his constant private 
charities, perfurmed in a manner so quiet that 
their course could be traced only by their ef- 
fects, as that of some noiseless stream is traced 
by the verdure and fruitfulness which clothe 
its banks. How many a widow’s heart has he 
made to sing for joy! How many a poor strug- 
gler, stricken down in the battle of life, has he 
lifted up with gentle hand, and equipped afresh 
for the conflict! How many working-men and 
others, unable to make way amid the crowding 
competitions of this Old World, has he aided 
to emigrate to America and elsewhere, often, 
moreover, kindly commending them to friends 
of his own, like-minded with himself, who 
were thereby ready to take them by the hand 
on their arrival in their new country. Mr. 
Tappan’s letters often refer to cases of this 
sort. Upon how many of bis fellow-workers, 
in his various schemes of philanthropy, who 
were less favored than himself in their worldly 
circumstances, has his bounty fallen as copious- 
ly and refreshingly, and also as gently, as the 
dew! How manya broken-down laborer in 
the field of Christian usefulness has been sus- 
tained by his sympathy and succored by his 
generosity! Many instances of this nature 
have come to the knowledge of the biographer, 
while examining his letters and papers, but 
many more doubtless are known only to the 
grateful hearts who tasted his delicate kind- 
ness. A friend has furnished us with two ex- 
amples which came quite incidentally to his 
knowledge, and which, as he truly observes, 
‘lie away from the beaten path of benevolence.’ 

‘ Within the circle of his friends was a de- 
cayed gentlemen of a noble character, whose 
loss of fortune had seemed rather to increase 
his usefulness and activity in the service of the 
public. As age advanced, the res angustw. 
compelled some of the cherished members of 
his family to remove to Canada. Joseph Sturge 
called shortly before their departure, and with 
that simplicity and tenderness so peculiarly 


seek to woo them from their aberrations into!his own, placed a 50. note in his friend’s 


the paths of virtue and religion. 


He planned | hand, with the simple remark, he ‘* had been 
treats and railway excursions for them, on| thinking it might be useful.” 


The fact would 


which he would accompany them himself. He] never have been known if the old man had not 
would get bis friends to visit them, and address | himself spoken of it, and confessed with tears 


to them words of kindly counsel and sympathy.|in his eyes that the gift was “most sea 
In short, we believe we shall not be profaning! sonable.” 
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‘A worthy tradesman whom Joseph Sturge 
greatly esteemed became ill of a chronic and 
painful malady. This was not a case of desti- 
tution such as would call forth ordinary sym- 
pathy and help, but Joseph Sturge’s power of 
sympathy and thoughtfulness for others were 
more than ordinary. He pondered the case of his 
friend, saw that the appropriate remedial means 
were beyond the resources of the patient, and 
came to the conclusion that he must go, at his 
expense, to a bydropathic establishment at a 
distance. After months of treatment, the 
patient returned io comparatively comfortable 
health, at a cost to his benefactor of sixty 


pounds.’ 
(To be continued.) 


The “Old Banner” Essays. 
PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY REVIVED ; 
OR, STRONG POINTS OF QUAKERISM. 
True Quakerism is Primitive Christianity revived..—W. Penn. 
(Concluded from page 534.) 

But let us give one or two more extended pic- 
tures bearing on this interesting part of our sub- 
ject, not for the purpose of claiming any pre-emin- 
ence for the services of Quaker missionaries, 
but rather to demonstrate more fully that an 
unpaid, unprofessional ministry, based on those 
Gospel principles which are prominently held 
by the Friends, has peculiar means of influence, 
and that, when accepted in hearty faith, it is 
fully equal to the requirements of the Church 
and world. 

Among the Quaker preachers of the nine- 
teenth century who have gone forth to service 
at the call of duty, not only without hope of 
worldly reward, but at great personal sacrifice, 
have been many remarkable individuals. In 
one extended field of labor we see a devoted 
man, once an officer in the guard of Louis 
XVI., a papist, and a polished courtier at that 
fastidious court; but, turned by the powerful 
convictions of the Holy Spirit from these pur- 
suits and views, he has enlisted into another 
army, and is now a brave soldier of Jesus 
Christ, battling for his Truth. He is travers- 
ing, as a Gospel minister, some of the countries 
of Europe, with their soil fresh from under the 
ruthless plough of war; and in their deep and 
blood-stained furrows he is scattering precious 
seed. Onward he goes in his brave hearted 
faith, preaching the Gospel of the Prince of 
Peace in the desolated track of Napoleon’s 
armies, binding up the broken-hearted, coun- 
selling and comforting many poor, despairing 
souls, and confirming the weak. Napoleon’s 
police agents note him everywhere—watch 
him with alarm, and dog his steps. The mov- 
iog principles that actuate this noble-hearted 
man are beyond the measure of the great con- 
queror or his officers. They arrest him; but 
his simplicity and his truthfulness confound 
them, and they let him go. France, Germany, 
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Switzerland, Italy, Norway, Russia, Turkey, 
Greece, England, are severally visited by him, 
under the constraining love of Christ. The 
Autocrat of Russia, and the Pope of Rome, 
both hear the simple Gospel from his lips, and 
at length, after repeated visits, after many 
years of unpaid and perilous labor, Stephen 
Grellet finally returns to his home in the New 
World, carrying the sheaves of his blessed re- 
ward, and crowned with the peaceful comfort 
of accepted service, rendered out of grateful 
and devoted love. 

In another path, or sometimes by his side, is 
seen a man of science, a philosopher of reputa- 
tion, a member of the Royal Society, leaving 
his learning and his fame, and his profitable 
engagements, and in all humility going forth at 
the call of duty, to preach in distant lands the 
Gospel of the meek and lowly Jesus to the 
poor. And, as he goes forward, his eye seems 
eagerly watching for every opportunity of do- 
ing or suggesting good. Here we see him urg- 
ing upon royal listeners the deep importance 
of a sound Scriptural education for their sub- 
jects ; there he is laboring to introduce the Bible, 
and pleading with those im authority for its 
free circulation. Everywhere he is seeking to 
establish schools,—caring for the poor, and the 
neglected, and the miserable, and striving to 
enter with Christian sympathy into the trials 
and difficulties of all, that he may thus be per- 
mitted to win some to Christ. At other times, 
throughout a long life, his untiring and self 
denying labors in his native land make the 


name of William Allen prominent among the 


Christian philanthropists of modern time. 

In another wide and most remarkable field 
of labor we see a simple-hearted man, of hum- 
ble origin, who has given up a thriving business, 
satisfying himself with the barest competence, 
that he may devote the remainder of his days 
to the Lorq’s service. A man of the most re- 
tiring and sensitive disposition, he is led by 
that Spirit that chooseth not as man chooseth, 
into most conspicuous labor, into most arduous 
and painful duty, from which his natural in- 
clinations must have often shrank appalled. 
Now, his tender and earnest strains are reach- 
ing the he:rt of the good.but self willed George 
ILL., and causing the tears to trickle down the 
royal cheek. Later on, the same king’s heart- 
less and licentious successor is the object of the 
good man’s Christian solicitude ; and his bold, 
honest, and unflattering words, uttered in the 
royal presence, are said to have lived in the 
memory of George 1V., and to have been re- 
ferred to, in the agony of remorse, on his dy- 
ing bed! And, by way of contrast to such ser- 
vices, the steps of this unpaid Christian labor- 
er are led into the lowest slums of the lowest 
Irish towns, and he is found preaching in their 
wretched narrow streets, or in the markets, de- 
voting week after week to visiting the low 
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drinking houses, and declaring the Gospel of 
life and salvation to the poor degraded creatures 
that resorted to them. Then, for years, he 
travels throughout Europe, visiting important 
cities, finding out the thirsting souls, and refresh- 
ing them with a cup of living water in the 
name of Christ; boldiy reproving prevalent 
evil practices in towns and states, reminding 
kings, and emperors, and magistrates, of their 
great responsibilities ; penetrating into prisons, 
and preaching to their poor degraded inmates, 
and giving to each on parting, in his large 
Christian charity, “ his hand of love.” Later 
on, when life is far advanced into the sere and 
yellow leaf, and when other men are calmly 
resting from their toils, this most untiring 
laborer, the devoted Thomas Shillitoe, is cross 
ing the Atlantic to confirm the Churches of 
the American Friends, and to strengthen the 
hands of the believers in their arduous struggles 
against a spurious faith.* 

To the Friends of the present day, the re- 
cital of services such as these must be attended 
with many humiliating thoughts, reminding us, 
as they do, from their very scantiness in later 
times, of splendid opportunities suffered to run 
to waste,—of talents buried in the earth or 
selfishly enjoyed,—whilst the Lord’s harvest 
field was, if possible, more than ever in need of 
faithful laborers. 

To that large and increasing number of truly 
devoted men in other churches, who are so 
earnestly laboring in the cause of Christ, but 
who are receiving payment for their work as 
for a worldly profession, it may serve to show 
a “more excellent way.” It may teach them 
that the pastor who lives out of active life, 
with little or no experience of its peculiar 
temptations or trials, cannot have fhe same 
hold on his hearers as one who preaches from 
the midst of the busy crowd, in which he is 
himself manfully struggling after ability to 
keep himself unspotted from the evil of the 
world. It may show them that there is a love 
more gathering than that which is paid for 
with money,—a care more influential than that 
which is rezarded by the world as a trade ; that 
the constraining love of Christ, when uncon- 
nected with the thought of salary, or the ex- 
pectation of worldly reward, is far more power- 
ful in its working and more single in its 
actions ; and that, as the hearts of the disciples 
are open to receive it, it is in all cases abup- 
dantly equal to the necessities of the Church. 
It may remind them that their own devoted 
services have ever been most successful, when 
wholly based on this unpaid Christian Willing- 
hood. The assertion will be unquestioned, 
that all rightly ordained ministers of Christ,— 
all who preach because a necessity is laid upon 








* The lives and journals of these remarkable men 


have been published, and will eminently repay 
perusal. 
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them by the Holy Ghost, by whatever name 
they may be called, would as surely have re- 
ceived their call, and been as largely,—it may 
be, far more largely,—endowed by Divine 
Grace, though the Churches had never recog- 
nized the paid profession, nor regarded such ser- 
vice in the light of a worldly calling; while, 
from unauthorized, unqualified teachers, the 
Church would lave been to a far greater ex- 
tent preserved. 

We must refer to one more strong point in 
the Church system of the Friends, as seen in 
their simple plan of public worship. Meetings 
of Christian believers, gathered as are the re- 
ligious assemblies of the Friends, on the basis 
of silence, and with no human president, pre- 
sent some very interesting and instructive les- 
sons. They proclaim the need and the blessing, 
in congregational worship, of a real and telling 
faith in the living presence of Christ, as Head 
of the gathered Church, and truly in the midst 
of even the two or the three. They are emi- 
nently calculated to bring the priesthood of 
believers, its duties and its privileges, home to 
every child of God. They seem, of all such 
means, the most likely, under divine grace, to 
lead every soul in the congregation down into 
the depths of personal responsibility and per- 
sonal need, from whence just such prayers and 
aspirations will arise, as indicate the true long- 
ings of the heart. They leave the door open 
for the Great Searcher of Hearts to come in 
and appoint his servants, and to give them 
such service as may be adapted to the spiritual 
wants of the assembly. But, more than this, 
there is a character about meetings based on this 
plan, of unspeakable importance to the safety 
of the soul. They are unflattering, unmislead- 
ing. It cannot be doubted that it is possible, 
nay, that it is more than possible, for a false 
and factitious sentiment to be awakened by 
the emotional excitement present in the usual 
modes of public worship, which may fill the 
mind with an agreeable glow, may even deceive 
it into the belief that it is offering praise and 
adoration, but which will not penetrate the 
heart or affict the life. The solemn music, 
the united harmony of hundreds of trained 
voices, the fervid and studied oratory, the im- 
passioned appeals, and all the attendant cir- 
cumstances that combine in “the performance 
of divine service,” seem more adapted to suitthe 
“itching ear” and the unchanged and worldly 
heart, than to win the soul to God. But the 
stillness of the silent meeting, in which living, 
secret prayer ascends from many hearts, for the 
spiritual food that is needed, and in which the 
silence is at times broken by the few un- 
adorned but earnest words, the solemn exhor- 
tation, or the fervent, heartfelt vocal prayer, is 
not likely to deceive. It bumbles, it tries, it 
disappoints, it sometimes even famishes and 
wearies, but it does not cherish a false, mislead- 
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ing hope. And there is such a thing as alexist; and the body is therefore full of dark- 


famishing soul being driven by its’ increas- 
ing hunger to the only bread of life, as a 
wearied soul being led to seek rest in Jesus, as 
a humbled, disappointed soul fleeing to the 
cross. 

The “one thing needful” for us all, is to 
have the divine life breathed into the soul by 
Christ’s power; to be saved through repent- 
ance and living faith in the Great Restorer, 
and adopted as sons into the Father's house. 
This life, blessed be God, penetrates at times 
through very imperfect and defective views 
and modes of thought. It brings even the blind 
by a way that they know not. Yet Jight is 
important as well as /ife, else all the martyrs 
and reformers have toiled and died in vain. 
It is when sound and enlightened views of 
Gospel truth are joined to living faith in Christ, 
that the most abundant and enduring fruit 
results. 

The Gospel of Christ calls for self-sacrifice, 
for personal dedication, for the hearty service 


of love, for the life of worship. It calls out of 


forms and words, into realities and living 
truths. It says to every soul, ‘“ Love Him be- 
cause He first loved thee.” It begins with 
teaching the first and great commandment to 
the awakened heart; but it leads on to the 
second in the fullest seuse of the words, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

The Lord is still seeking a willing people, to 
whom He may send forth more of His light 
and His truth. May it be increasingly true 
of his disciples in the present day, by what- 
ever name they may be called, that they have 
ears to hear all that the Divine Spirit is saying 
unto the Churches ! "5s 





For Friends’ Review. 

An idiot, who was never heard to speak a 
sensible word, once turned to his mother, after 
family morning prayers, and said, ‘‘ Mother, 
I have beard you thank God for every thing 
but your reason.” He never afterward spoke 
with reason. Do we thank our dear Lord one 
half enough for one-half of His blessings. S. 

WILL IT STAND THE TEST ? 
(A TRACT BY JAMES BACKHOUSE, JR. ) 
(Concluded from page 535.) 

“Tf thine eye be single, thy whole body 
shall be full of light, but if thine eye be evil 
thy whole body shall be full of darkness.”’” How 
simple and how beautiful the illustration! If 
the eye be healthy, so that objects are not seen 
double or confused, a true picture of visible re- 
alities is presented to the mind; and the body 
is full of light. But if the eye be diseased, so 
that it “sees double,” an impression is con- 
veyed to the mind which is not true. Objects 
are really seen, but they are confused and dis- 
torted—not representations of what actually 


























ness. 


Just so with the conscience. In proportion 
as it is illuminated by the Spirit of God, the 
spiritual body is full of light. But if the sup- 
posed “light” be really darkness,—if what we 
are calling “truth,” be really error, “ how great is 
that darkness!” And how forcible the in- 
junction, ‘* Take heed that the light which is 
in thee be not darkness!” If wilfully neglected 
and resisted, tbat Light may cease to shine,— 
and cease forever ! 

It is by the ligkt of the Holy Spirit alone, 
that the truths of the Gospel can be certified to 
the mind,—borne witness to in the secret of 
the heart, so that they are felt to be true and 
of unspeakable value. Without this internal 
evidence, “religion” is but an unsatisfying 
uncertainty ! 

Without this work upon the heart it is im- 
possible for man so to believe, as truly to come 
to Christ. [‘‘ No man can say that Jesus is 
Lord but by the Holy Ghost.” 1 Cor. xii.3.] 
Whether that “work” be manifested by con- 
viction for sin,—the terrors of a guilty con- 
science ; or through the persuasive visitations 
of Divine love attracting the soul towards that 
which is good ;—the condemned or the allured 
must alike feel that by nature they are “ chil- 
dren of wrath ”—that the holiness made man- 
ifest to them is something foreign to their na- 
ture, and that God alone can give it. 

Let no one therefore deceive himself by sup- 
posing that by any mere recognition of the 
truth that Christ died for sinners, he can re- 
ceive the benefit of His atoning sacrifice while 
he resists the pleadings of the Holy Spirit in 
the secret of the soul, and refuses to give his 
heart to the Lord! No theoretic arrangement, 
or skilful combination of Scripture truths can 
alone constitute vital religion, or give the hope 
“sure and steadfast” to satisfy the immortal 
soul.* 

But while in these thoughts there is much to 
alarm the superficial and careless, how much 
there is to encourage and cheer even the faintest 
in heart amongst those, who, feeling the hate- 
fulness of sin, look in sincerity upon Him who 
died for sinners, and seek for His forgiveness 
and help. ‘It is not the will of your Father 
which is in heaven that one of these little ones 
should perish.” Matt. xviii. 14. ‘ He that 
spared not His own Son, but delivered Him 
up for us all, how shall He not with Him also 
freely give us allthings?”’? Rom. viii. 32. 

Not only did that gracious Saviour, when on 
this earth, condescend to help those whose faith 
was strong, but those also, who, conscious of 


* “ We put forth a warning against the dream 
that a chain of deductions is religion, or can become 
a ladder whereby a man may climb to heaven, in- 
stead of taking the via regia through repentance and 
faith.’—Dr. Dorner. 
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their own faithlessness, could but ery “ Jf thou 
canst do anything, have compassion on us and 
help us.” (Mark ix. 22), and “ Help thou 
mine unbelief.” (Mark ix. 24.) 

Let us not suppose, for a moment, that mercy 
is only extended to those who can rejoicingly 
realize a full evidence of pardoning love! 
The darkness of night, in outward creation, is 
chased away by the same beams, whether their 
vivifying power be manifested, or be obscured 
by intervening clouds! The first gleam of 
light that ushers in the morning is a ray,— 
feeble indeed, but still a ray from the same 
sun that makes the glory of the noon-day. And 
just so, the first ray of light that breaks in upon 
the sinner’s soul, is the same Holy Spirit that 
becomes the Comforter and the Guide of the 
Christian. 

Does that Holy Spirit plead with thee in the 
secret of the heart, inviting thee to forsake the 
wrong,—showing, yea compelliug thee to feel 
that it would be beter to forsake the wrong ?— 
then the door of mercy certainly remains open 
for thee,—thy day of grace has not passed ! 

Follow thatlight! Obey that manifestation ! 
and more light will be given. Not perhaps a 
light that will at once cheer: the light of dove 
may terrify! It is sure toalarm: sure, sooner 


or later to make thee feel the solemn import of 


the words “ Flee from the wrath to come.” It 
is sure to make thee feel that thou art by na- 
ture “wretched and miserable and poor, and 
blind and naked,’—sure to make thee /ee/ 
thy need of a Saviour. 

Art thou cast down by an overwhelming sense 
of transgression and short-coming, and a corres- 
pondingly awful sense of the holiness of Him 
who “will by no means acquit the guilty ?”’ 
Strive then to realize the truth that it is to 
those who are borne down with the oppressive 
weight of sin, that the invitation is especially 
extended, “Come unto Me, all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest ” 
Although a reconciled child, already washed in 
his Saviour’s blood, may have constant need to 
ask for preservation and the continuance of 
sustaining grace, yet they only can feel the 
need uf pardoning mercy who are conscious of 
having broken the Divine law. 

Not to those who conclude that, because all 
men have sinned, they must consider them- 
selves sinners, but to those who feel that they 
are lost,—for ever lost, without a Saviour, are 
the words most precious, ‘‘ THe FRIEND OF 
Sinners !” Such have a right to trust in One 
who came not to call the “ righteous ” but sin- 
ners to repentance; and such as these have a 
stronger and stronger right in proportion to 
their deepening sense of need. It is these es- 
pecially who are lovingly invited, besought,— 
entreated to come to Him who died on purpose 
that they might live! The reality, the weight, 
the dreadfulness of our sin, is the very reason 


why a Saviour died! It is only as we feel our 
real need, and look with the eye of faith upon 
Jesus, that we can know our sins to be blotted 
out for His sake, and that we are made par- 
takers of His spotless righteousness. 

If this be our happy experience we shall wit- 
ness Repentance and Faith to produce their 
legitimate result,—Jloving obedience: those 
‘* Works” which are the necessary consequence 
of true faith, and without which faith is ‘‘ dead.” 
It will be our delight to ‘follow in the footsteps”’ 
of our Lord,—our chief pleasure to be found 
doing His will. 

What do we know of these things in our in- 
dividual experience?—this “obedience” which 
is the test of true faith,—the genuine fruit of 
true repentance ? 

Do we love that which is good because it is 
so ? and deplore everything that interferes with 
our soul’s welfare, even if it be approved in the 
sight of men? 

Do we love the society of those most, who we 
know are treading in “ the narrow way,” and 
what is our conduct when necessarily associated 
with the thoughtless and worldly-minded ? 
How far are we willing to be fools for Christ’s 
sake—to bear contempt and reproach, rather 
than sin? Do our thoughts tend heavenwards ? 
and if so, does our conversation prove this? for 
‘* out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh.” Are the cares and the pleasures of 
time, or the things of eternity, most engaging 
our hearts, and absorbing our warmest love ? 

In a word, Do we feel that Christ is precious 
to us, even though with the publican of old, we 
can often scarcely lift up our eyes to heaven, 
from a sense of our own vileness and manifold 
short-comings ? 

If so, notwithstanding the many seasons of 
cloud and gloom that may surround our path- 
way (from the feebleness of our faith,—from 
looking too much at our own weakness and 
frailty,—too little at Christ’s love and all-suf- 
ficiency), we are nevertheless building upon 
the true Foundation, and have no need for dis- 
may. He who knows ail our weakness, and 
want of filial confidence, regards us with an 
eye of tender compassion, and invites us to press 
forward. He “ will not break the bruised reed, 
nor quench the smoking flax!’ Let us strive 
to trust in Him, and to lean upon him hour by 
hour. 

And if we have, as yet, only experienced that 
which is comparable to the dawn of the morn- 
ing, let us not be content therewith ; let us not 
be satisfied with dweiling only in “the outer 
court,” but press toward “the inner temple,” 
earnestly seeking to witness in our hearts not 
only cleansing from the guilt of sin, but deliv- 
erance from its power. 

And whether the darkness pass as in a 
moment, or yield so gradually to the beams of 
the Sun of Righteousness, that the hour, or the 
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day, or the years in which the great change from | expenses have made an additional charge of ten 


darkness to light was effected, can searcely be | dollars per term necessary. Statements from the 
told, we should still be able rejoicingly to ex- 


claim, “ One thing I know ; that whereas I was Sansteney' Sasings Rapping te sin 9 *P "3 
blind. nee Fae ‘ ituous liquors and on the subject of education, 
, ! 
May His grace, who first made known our| Were also read. 
sinful state, not only visit but dwel/ in our} Meetings for worship were held in the fore- 


hearts, till every thought is brought into cap-| noon of Fifth-day, and the concluding sitting 
tivity to the obedience of Christ. Thus, ac- ia ell a ee eae 


cepting the Heavenly visitation, and yielding to 7 , 
its transforming power, we shall know, by Two ministers were in attendance of the 
blessed experience, the light which first}meeting from Baltimore, and one from New 
illumined our darkness to shine in our hearts York, but their certificates were not read, and 


” ° ~ . e 
even “ more and more unto the perfect day.” |no epistles were received or issued. While 





Ask not to see, for God 0 not permit, those who control Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
The book of life, in which his saints are writ; aed . : . 

The sum of knowledge and of duty lies ; thus persist in isolating it from the Society at 
In that already opened to thine eyes. large, little interest can be felt by the members 
How many shall be saved, and who they are : ‘ie : 

The Lord, all-wise and good, does not declare. of other Yearly Meetings a ws proceedings, 
But though that roll be sealed and hidden yet, and our account is therefore brief. 


Behold an index by the Saviour set : 
The sacred page that blessed band proclaims ; ii 


There read their character, though not their names. FRIENDS’ Boarp or Controt.—We com- 
Do any hear, believe, and keep his word, 


Bearing their cross, and, walking with their Lord, | ™ence this week the publication of a Report to 
Continue in the faith that works by love? Friends’ Board of Control, which represents the 
Meee ee associated committees of the Western Yearly 
ava s a | Meetings. The Board has also issued the follow- 

FRIENDS’ REVIEW. ing Appeal for early and continued aid : 
" PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 29, 1865. _ “ From the foregoing report of the condition 
—= ee <== of the Freedmen in the various localities where 

PHILADELPHIA YEARLY Meeting.—The| our missionary efforts have extended, there is 
two short sittings on 2d day, the 17th inst.,] much to encourage us in the continuation of 
were occupied principally by the reading of the| this good work. While their pressing wants 
Minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings for the}as to clothing seem to have been met, toa con- 
past year. Their main feature was attention to| siderable extent, we should bear in mind that, 
the printing, binding, purchasing and selling of} before cold weather, they will need another 
Friends’ books. They contained, also, a re-|supply; and, in addition to this, the hundreds 
port from a standing committee, appointed to|that are coming into the Union lines daily, in 
give advice and aid to our members who are li-| great destitution, call loudly for our prompt 
able to be drafted. assistance. 

Third-day was, as usual, devoted to the} While there are many flourishing schools 
reading of the Queries and the Answers from | among them, the number of such fall far short of 
the Quarterly Meetings. Slight allusions, which} the constantly increasing demand. This fact, 
elicited no remark, were made to the secession |in connection with the great desire manifested 
of a considerable number of our members in] by them to learn, and the rapid progress they 
various places, within the limits of this Yearly | make, should, we think, stimulate us to greater 
Meeting. Several separate meetings have been | efforts for the enlightening of this down-trod- 
established—one of them in Philadelphia—and | den and benighted people. 

a General Meeting of those who have seceded,| We also look upon Industrial Schools as of 
is held quarterly at Falsington, in Bucks| very great advantage to them in their efforts to 
county. become self-sustaining, and we would call the 
On Fourth-day reports were read from the| attention of the various committees and Friends 
Indian Committee, and from the Committee} generally, to the necessity of such schools in 
which ‘has charge of Westtown Boarding] every camp. . 
School. This has been large and inavery| While looking after the interests of this 
satisfactory condition, but the greatly increased | people, we should not fail to consider the con- 
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dition of the destitute orphans, who are numer- ‘ life-—I was not a Christian. But when I went 
ous in almost every camp. Vicksburg and to Gettysburg, and looked upon the graves of 
Vicinity, especially, demand immediate attention. | those who had fallen in defence of their coun- 
We cannot too strongly urge upon Friends try, I then and there consecrated myself to 
and others, the absolute necessity of active | Christ. Ido love Jesus.” 
means for the establishment of an Asylum at/ A minister of this city relates that, having an 
this place, where six hundred children, without appointment to meet the President at 5 o’clock 
means and without friends, are thrown upon in the morning, he went a quarter of an hour 
the cold charity of the world, and unless early before the time. While waiting, he heard a 
steps are taken for their relief, many must suf-| voice in the next room, as if in grave conversa- 
fer, sicken and die. This is but one of the| tion, and asked the servant, “ Who is talking 
many places where Orphan Asylums, in con-|in the next room?” “It is the President, sir; 
nection with schools, would be of incalculable ' he is reading the Bible.” ‘Is that his habit 
benefit to this class. so early in the morning ?” “ Yes, sir; he spends 
We repeat, there is no time for delay. Let | every morning from four o’clock to five, reading 
Preparative, Monthly and Quarterly Meetings, | the Scriptures and praying.” 
through their committees, enter at once upon Several of our own ministers visited President 
the work, and forward the proceeds of their Lincoln, under religious concern, with feelings 
subscriptions to the treasurers of the various | Of great satisfaction. A visit of this character 
executive committees, which will enable them| Was described in a letter a few weeks since. 





to prosecute this good work. After visiting schools, and holding meetings 
Danrex Hin, Secretary.’ | with the freed-people, and attending to other 
Cincinnati, 0., 3d mo. 13, 1865. religious service south of Washington and in 


— that city, our friend writes: ‘“ Now I felt that 
I must attend to manifested duty, and offer a 
visit in gospel love to our noble President; it 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN.—Qur Summary of News 
ast week gave an account of the horrible crime : 
by which our country was deprived of its Chief , 78 immediately granted, and a quarter past six 
Magistrate—a man beloved and honored more | that evening was fixed as the time. Under deep 
sincerely and universally, perhaps, than any | feeling I went; my Heavenly Father went be- 
other ruler of modern times. Every class fore and prepared the way. The President 
mourns his untimely death, but none have | gave us a cordial welcome, and after pleasant, 
greater reason than Frrenps to deeply feel instructive conversation, during which he said, 
their loss, and to hold him in loving and grate- in reference to the freedmen, ‘If I have been 
ful remembrance. : one of the instruments in liberating this long- 

While we unite with those who describe him | 8¥ffering, down-trodden people, I thank God 
for it,’ a precious covering spread over us. The 
good man rested his head upon his hand, and, 





as one who was seeking to maintain and per- 
petuate equal government for all—a modest 
man, accessible to all, ever gracious, humane under a precious, gathering influence, I knelt 
and beneficent—a sincere lover of truth, open in solemn — He knelt close beside me, 
and frank, having nothing to conceal; candid and I felt that his beart went with every word 
himself, and loving candor in other men—em- | * utterance was given. I afterwards addressed 
phatically an honest man, we. may go further, him, and when we rose to go, he shook my hand 
and express our conviction that he had become heartily, and thanked me for the visit.’’ 

a pious man. This is our greatest consolation eaner snes 


in contemplating his sudden transition from the} Maxezep, in Friends’ Meeting, at Fairfield, Ind., 
. on the 13th of 4th month, 1865, NarHan Rartuirr to 


present life to that which is eternal. Hannan, daughter of Joseph and Mary Furnas, all 
It was publicly stated not long since that a| of Marion county, Ind. 


visitor to the Presid ae 5 at Friends’ Meeting, Valley, Iowa, on the 
es ent asked Lim if he loved 23d of 3d month, 1865, Pierce Voraw, son of Isaac 


Jesus. He buried his face in his handkerchief] and Rebecca Votaw, to Hannan H. Lewe wine, 
and wept. He then said: “ When I left home| daughter of Henry and Rachel Lewelling. 


is : Dadlieans at Friends’ Meeting, Waterloo, near Kings- 
to take this chair of State, I was nota Christian ; den Canada West, on the 16th of 3d month, 1865, 


when my son died,—the severest trial of my| Jou L. Evpy to Many Furais. 
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Diep, on the 23d of 3d ‘month, 1865, in Liming- 
ton, Maine, Nancy F. Pitspery, in her 52d year, 
wife of William C. Pilsbery ; a member of Liming- 
ton Monthly Meeting. 


, on the 14th of 3d month, 1865, Davip Brarp, 
in the 6lst year of his age; a member of White 


Water Monthly Meeting, Indiana, formerly of New 
Garden, North Carolina. 


, on the 10th of Ist month, 1865, at the resi- 
dence of her uncle, David Lindley, Manata Henen 
Haptey, in the 30th year of her age; a member of 
West Union Monthly Meeting, Ind. 


, near Annapolis, Ind., on the Ist of 10th 
month, 1864, Joun P. Newiin, son of Exum and 
Ann Newlin, (the latter deceased.) aged 6 months; 
a member of Bloomfield Monthly Meeting. 


, at Westfield, Hamilton county, Ind., on the 
25th of 2d month, 1865, Isaac WiLL1aMs, in the 61st 


year of his age; a member of Westfield Monthly 
Meeting. ; 














——, on the 5th of 4th month, 1865, Wituram P. 
Nixon, aged 25 years, 2 months and 27 days; a 
member of White River Monthly Meeting, Ind. 
While in youth, he felt the necessity of giving his 
heart to his Saviour, and did not put off the things 
which belonged to his peace for a more convenient 
season. He bore a painful illness of five weeks 
with Christian resignation, often saying he was 
“fully resigned to his Master’s will.” 


——, on the lst of 4th month, 1865, Exisna Pga- 
cock, aged 34 years, 3 months and 3 days, son of 
Amos and Hannah Peacock; a member of White 
River Monthly Meeting, Ind. 





Report of the Instruction Committee of Friends’ 
Association of Philadelphia and its vicinity, 
for the Relief of Colored Freedmen. 

The Instruction Committee report that the 
schools have been progressing well, notwith- 
standing the prevalence for a while of the 
varioloid in our family at Washington, and a 
temporary difficulty in filling vacancies and pro- 
viding teachers for new schools at Yorktown. 

Charles W. Satterthwaite, Albert R. Law- 
rence, and KE. D. M’Laurin have left, and La- 
vinia Baily has been obliged to vacate her 
school in order to fill the station of housekeeper 
at the Slabtown Mission House. 

On the other hand, Harriet N. Jones, of 
Kast Winthrop, Me., Hannah Matlack, of Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, and Ellen Baker, of 
Chatham, Pa., have been appointed teachers ; 
James Van Blarcom, Superintendent of Instruc- 
tion, and his wife Matron of the Mission House. 

Our friend, Dr. Rhoads, expects to return 
home about the middle of the present month, 
and James Van Blarcom and wife to leave Vas- 
salboro’ for Yorktown about the first of next 
month. We propose also to send either one or 
two teachers to the Baker Wynn farm on the 
James River, and another to Tinsley farm. 
Applications in abundance have lately been 
received, and there will now apparently be no 
trouble in procuring as many as we desire. 

The correspondence with Gen. Saxton in re- 
lation to opening schools in his district, resulted 
in nothing, no encouragement being given us 


REVIEW. 


to suppose that accommodation for teachers 
could be procured. This was before the cap- 
ture of Charleston, but a better field for us, it 
may be, will prove to be at Richmond, and we 
have commenced a correspondence with a view 
to obtain information upon this point. 

The grading of the schools at Acreville and 
Slabtown, important where a sufficient number 
of children are gathered together to occupy 
several teachers, has been progressing favor- 
ably. At Acreville the schools are graded 
regularly, partly so only at Slabtown, and part- 
ly at Washington, where Eliza B. Willetts has 
a fine elementary school, numbering lately over 
70 scholars. 

Many interesting details will be found in the 
accompanying letters, and teacher’s reports. 
Among these was the unfortunate destruction 
by fire on the 22d ult. of the Acreville school 
house, recently built. Immediate steps have 
been taken to repair the disaster, by removing 
to Acreville a suitable building from the fort. 


Puriip C. Garrett, Chairman. 
Philadelphia, 4th mo. 4, 1865. 





For Friends’ Review. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

Would it not be well to publish, in the next 
number of the Review, our beloved President’s 
last Inaugural Address,* with some allusion to 
the almost prophetic character of his words,— 
“ Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray, 
that this mighty scourge of war may speedily 
pass away. Yet, if God wills that it continue 
until all the wealth piled by the bondman’s 
two hundred and fifty years of unrequited toil 
shall be sunk, and until every drop of blood 
drawn with the lash shall be paid by another 
drawn with the sword, as was said three thou- 
sand years ago, so still it must be said, “the 
judgments of the Lord are true and righteous 
altogether.” 

He has fallen a sacrifice to his devotion to 
the cause of Freedom; his blood has been 
shed, and in his death we are all sufferers, for 
we feel as if a beloved one had been struck 
down in every household. M. A. L. 

For Friends’ Review. 
JOHN WOOLMAN’S FIRST SERVICE IN ENGLAND. 


John Woolman, in his Journal, has this note : 
“On the 8th of Sixth mo., 1772, we landed at 
London, and I went straightway to the Yearly 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders, which had 
been gathered, I suppose, about half an hour. 
In this meeting my mind was humbly contrite.” 

It will be remembered that this circumspect 
Christian, owing to some delicate scruples, had 
crossed the ocean as a steerage passenger. 
About noon on the Fourth-day previous to his 


fh aa a a di alata aaa 
* This document has already been inserted in the 
Review.—Epiror. 
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landing, a pilot boat from Dover furnished op-| Report of a Committee on Freedmen to 


portunity, of which some availed themselves, of 
landing and of reaching London promptly; “but,” 
says he, “TI felt easy in staying in the ship.” 

This simple disciple, arriving late in the 
meeting, unannounced, and very peculiar in his 
appearance, was likely, at first sight, to be re- 
garded as some itinerant enthusiast. His cer- 
tificate was presented and read, when some one 
remarked, that perhaps the dedication of the 
Friend might be accepted, and he might feel 
himself easy to return to his native land. John 
Woolman entered into the closet of his heart, 
there to seek, in meekness of wisdom, instruc- 
tion from his safe Counsellor. No feeling of 
resentment prevailed; but, conscious that the 
spirits of the prophets are subject to the proph- 
ets, he was humbled and deeply affected by 
the want of the unity of the brethren, and his 
tears flowed freely. In the constraining love of 
Christ, and in love for his church and people, 
he had, at costly sacrifice, taken his life in his 
hands, and left behind him his home and its en- 
dearments. That love still gushed out to the 
people of England, yet, for the moment, it 
seemed as though it must be pent within his 
heart. He rose with meekness, and stated that 
he did not feel any release from his prospect, 
but he could not travel in Truth’s service 
without the unity of his Friends, and that, 
while this was withheld, he should not be easy 
to be at any cost to them; that he was ac- 
quainted with the trades of a tailor and a shoe- 
maker, and that he hoped while the impediment 
continued to be felt, Friends would be kindly 
willing to employ him in such’ business as he 
was capable of, that he might not be charge- 
able to any. 

A season of silence ensued, during which 
tears flowed freely from many eyes. After a 
time, in the pure openings of truth, John 
Woolman spoke a few words in the ministry, 
in which capacity his voice had not, till that 
moment, been heard in Great Britain. The 
Church was favored with true discernment. 
The spirit of his blessed Master bore witness to 
his gift. All obstruction was removed, and 
the flow of unity (first expressed by the Friend 
who had before spoken his doubts) became “ a 
river to swim in,” and John Woolman, owned 
by the brethren, passed on to his labor, in all 
humility realizing that, as an instrument and 
messenger and servant of servants, he had 
nothing wherein to glory; that thegwork was 
not his own; that the ability to perform it was 
not of himself; and reverently thankful to his 
Lord, who had given him a place in the love 
of his friends, which was so acceptable to his 
tender spirit. 

‘The above incident, given from memory and 
derived from the verbal tradition of the late 
Rebecca Jones, has probably not been pre- 
viously committed to writing. 





Friends’ Board of Control, representing the 
Associated Yearly Meetings of the West. for 
the Relief of Freedmen. 

At a meeting of “ Friends’ Board of Cov- 
trol,” representing the associated Yearly Meet- 
ings of the West, beld Ist month 10th, 1865, 
it was deemed advisable to procure the services 
of two Friends to make a tour of inspection 
through the camps of the Freedmen in the De- 
partment of the Cumberland, and in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, especially to look into the con- 
dition of the schools, the necessity for Orphan 
Asylums, &c., and report as early as practicable, 
making such suggestions as they may see 

\ 


‘proper. 


Our friends Joseph Dickinson, of Richmond, 
and John M. Macy, of Lewisville, Indiana, re- 
sponded to our request, and have produced the 
following report of their labors through the 
Cumberland, and as far as Helena, Arkansas, 
on the Mississippi. At this place they were 
joined by our friend Thomas Clarkson Hill, of 
Carthage, Indiana, (who had subsequently ac- 
cepted the appointment of General Agent.) 
John M. Macy returning home, Thomas C. 
Hill and Joseph Dickinson continued the jour- 
ney and closed the report, which is as follows : 

We arrived at Nashville, Tennessee, on the 
19th of Ist month, 1865. 

The population of this city, which was for- 
merly about fifty thousand, has been almost 
doubled during the war. It is situated in a 
beautiful rolling country, and although nearly 
all the vacant lots, and hundreds of acres ad- 
joining, are occupied by temporary business 
houses, dwellings, and huts, many more are im 
demand, and rents are extremely high. About 
fifteen thousand Freedmen are crowded into 
and around the city in shanties, emoke-houses, 
and other out buildings. One large house, the 
roof of which had been burned, we found oc- 
cupied by about twenty colored families, who 
are paying from eight to twelve dollars per 
month each, for single rooms, with nothing 
more than an oil-cloth, or something of the 
kind, stretched over their beds as a shelter 
against snow and rain. 

Outside of the city is a camp for such colored 
people as are dependent upon government 
for support, numbering about one thousand. 
These have recently been supplied with clothing 
by the Pennsylvania Freedmen’s Relief Asso- 
ciation, through their local agent, W. F. 
Mitchell, who showed us much kind attention. 

The condition of this camp is lamentable. 
Many of the barracks and tents are exceedingly 
filthy and offensive. Sickness and suffering 
abound, and from five to seven deaths occur 
daily. During the first eleven days of last 
month the fatality was much greater, averaging 
ten per day. 

As we were passing, a woman begged of the 
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agent a box in which to bury her child. Fora 
considerable length of time the dead were buried 
without either coffins or boxes. The recent 
advance of Hood’s army upon Nashville caused 
a large number of these people to flee before it,| county, twenty-six miles north of Nashville, on 
and the aged and infirm, as well as the sick and | the Louisville Railroad, and has a population 
those exhausted by a journey of from sixty to| of about twenty five hundred, fifteen hundred 
ninety miles, in midwinter, principally on foot,| of which are colored. In the camp near by 
were left here, which partly accounts for this|there are four hundred and sixty-two Freed- 
deplorable state of things. One school-house| men, living in very poor tents, which are soon 
has been erected in this camp, and W. F.|to be exchanged for better ones. Although 
Mitchell has also secured the use of a large| they are scantily clothed, both their persons and 
frame building for an asylum for the orphan/|tents present as cleanly and tidy appearance as 
children, of whom he thought there were one|could be expected. Here, as well as at Hen- 
hundred. We could not hear of much suffer-| dersonville, government will employ them on 
ing for the want of food or clothing among the| the adjoining farms. We think that both of 
Freedmen in the city. these camps are under efficient management, 
There are six schools, which have an aggre-|and that schools should soon be opened in 
gate attendance of six hundred pupils, and|jthem. In the town of Gallatin are six Friends 
about one-third of them pay for their tuition.| engaged in teaching the Freedmen. We at- 
Owing to the crowded condition of the city, we| tended these schools, and are favorably im- 
see no way by which we can at present further} pressed with them. 
provide for the instruction of these people, ex- Clarksville is another military post, sit- 
cept by erecting the necessary buildings. uated on the Cumberland River, about sixty 
In consequence of the unsettled condition of} miles below Nashville, and has a population of 
affairs south of Nashville, we did not think it] about four thousand, one-half colored. The 
prudent to visit the camps of Freedmen at| banks of the river vary im height from two 
Murfreesboro, Decatur, and Huntsville. At} hundred to four hundred feet. The country is 
Murfreesboro we learn there are about twojrolling, and apparently healthy. Several 
hundred and fifty, who are comparatively com- or regiments of soldiers have been 
fortable, having one school in operation. formed here since the Union army has held 
At Decatur and Huntsville, Ala., there are|the post. 
near twelve hundred and fifty, who have] One mile and a half distant is the “home 
suffered much this winter, from being driven|farm,’’ where we found about thirteen hundred 
from place to place by the Southern army, but|freedmen, dependent upon government for sup- 
who now occupy their original camps again. | port. 
We had some clothing forwarded from Nash-| At Providence, two miles down the river, is a 
ville for their relief. town of fifteen hundred inhabitants, two-thirds 
Hendersonville—On the farm known as Gen-| of whom are colored, under the protection of a 
eral Donaldson’s, sixteen miles north of Nash-|strong fort. The condition of this people at 
ville, is a camp of seven hundred persons, who| these three points, as respects clothing and 
fled before the rebel army from near Pulaski,| many of the conveniences of life, is much bet- 
about eighty miles south of Nashville. In ad-|ter than at any other locality which we visited 
dition to the sufferings and many other hard-|in the department of the Cumberland. 
ships attending this long midwinter march, they| This is mainly owing to the favorable cireum- 
lost much of their clothing and almost all of| stances under which they left their homes, and 
their bedding and other property. The negro|came into the Union lines. Many of them 
quarters and other buildings on this farm| hauled their clothing, bedding, &c., into the 
afford shelter for a considerable number, yet| camps with their masters’ teams. 
more than one half of them are living in worn-| Through the energy and perseverance of Cap- 
out soldier’s tents, without any cooking utensils. | tain Brunt, several long one story frame build- 
We at once appropriated fifty dollars for camp | ings have been put up, and so divided as to fur- 
kettles and mess-paps. nish each family with a room about eight by 
This apparently healthy location, is, in many|twelve fegt, having a brick fireplace and 
other respects, a favorable one. Wood and water|chimney. He has also in the camp a shoe-shop, 
are convenient, and log-cabins are being rapidly | in which several of the old men and boys are 
putup. The sick are comfortably cared for in aj learning to make shoes, under the instruction 
brick house near by. of a practical shoemaker, a soldier detailed to 
Under so many discouraging circumstances | that service. 
we were surprised to see them looking so well} About six hundred are attending, schools, 
and cheerful. taught by twelve teachers, nine of whom are 
Our agents will immediately attend to sup-| Friends. We visited several of these schools, 
plying their necessities in the way of clothing,!and had also a pleasant iuterview with the 


from the stock on hand in Nashville. Here 


we think there will soon be a favorable opening 
for schools. 


Gallatin is the county seat of Summer 
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teachers, collectively, relative to the best mode| way, but the largest proportion of the material 
of conducting them. Much energy and good|consists of second-hand over-coats and other 
management have been exhibited here, in the}army clothing which, under her management, 
erection of suitable school and dwelling houses | are converted into capes, jackets, vests, pants, 
for teachers. As it is not likely this people| skirts, &c., for the Freedmen. About one hun- 
will soon be removed from this healthy location, |dred have taken lessons in this school, and 
we think rather more than ordinary induce-| from ten to twenty are daily engaged, who re- 
ments are held out for us to send more teachers|ceive reasonable wages, either in money or 
and laborers for their elevation. clothing, as they may prefer, and the expenses 

Having finished our visit to the freedmen in| are met by the sale of clothing, at low rates, to 
the Department of the Cumberland, we went down | those who have means to pay for them. About 
the Mississippi River, and arrived at Memphis} four hundred and fifty children and adults at- 
on the 2d of 2d month; but as Colonel Eaton, | tend schools, under eight teachers, five of whom 
Superintendent of Freedmen in this Depart-|are members of the Society of Friends. : Most 
ment, was absent at Washington, on business, | of them are reading easy lessons and writing on 
we thought it best to go to Helena, Arkansas, | slates, while a few are studying geography and 
a town on the river, sixty-five miles below|arithmetic, and we would remark that their 
Memphis, containing a population of nearly four | orderly conduct and good progress speak well 
thousand persons, one-third of whem are | for the teachers. : 
colored. ‘Upon the surrounding high bluffs are} They have short Scripture lessons daily, and 
extensive fortifications, commanding both the} we were surprised at their prompt and correct 
town and river. At the camp, three miles be-| answers to questions relative to the mission of 
low, there are about four hundred and fifty | Christ, the plan of salvation, and many others, 
Freedmen, who are living upon government|both upon the Old and New Testament. And 
rations. Here we found several cases of small-|we take pleasure in acknowledging that the 
pox, but no hospital for their accommodation ; | labors of our friends here have been greatly 
and, in many other respects, this camp is in facilitated by the co-operation of Gen. Buford 
poor condition, owing mainly to the neglect of|and wife, who have showed themselves to be 
the Superintendent, who was then being tried | true friends to the Freedmen. 
before court-martial, and has since been re-| Island 63 is situated twenty-five miles be- 
moved. A new Superinteudent has been|low Helena, and contains eight hundred Freed- 
placed in charge, and we have reason to believe|men. A large number of the men and women 
their condition will soon be improved. Freed-|are chopping wood for government, and others 
men are arriving here almost daily, in a desti-|cultivate the land during the summer season, 
tute condition, sv that our stock of clothing at |so that almost all are self-sustaining. A Friend 
this point is answering a good purpose. Such |and his wife are conducting one day-school and 
as are able to labor will be employed during|one industrial school, and otherwise laboring 
crop season, upon the adjoining lands. for their elevation. 

The Orphan Asylum in town, under the man- 
agement of Calvin and Alida Clark, is a place 
of much interest. They have sixty children, 
in a small two story frame house, with five 
rooms, and some small out buildings for cook- 
ing and dinivug rooms. Government furnishes 
rations and fuel for the institution. The former 
consists of barrel pork and beef, beans, flour 
and corn meal, and Calvin Clark ocersionally 
exchanges a barrel of pork or beef for molasses. 
Kach child is furnished with a tin cup, tin 
plate, knife and fork, and an iron spoon, and as 
the room is small they stand at the table to 
take their meals. The smaller children sleep 
five in a bed, with their heads to the side, in- 
stead of the end. They are comfortably 
clothed, attend school regularly, have daily 
Scriptural iastruction adapted to their capacities, 
and all appear cheerful and happy. In short, 
everything about the Asylum appears to be} r 
managed in the most judicious -and economical | is under the management of Captain Norton, 
manner. A Friend is conducting an industrial | who, in the cultivation of the land, is authorized 
school at this place, in which she is instructing | by government to give employment, by the day 
the women and girls to cut out and make|or month, to such of the Freedmen as have no 
clothing. Some new goods are used in this‘ farming implements, or are unable to manage a 











































We arrived at Vicksburg on the 8th of 2d 
month, and found Elkanah and Irena Beard 
preparing to return home. They think the 
present necessities of the Freedmen as to cloth- 
ing have been religved. Some are arriving al- 
most daily at different points, in a very desti- 
tute condition, yet the various local agents are 
expected to give attention to their wants. In 
the afternoon we visited several schools, which 
impressed us favorably, and in the evening took 
a boat for Davis’ Bend, about twenty-six miles 
below. Upon this Bend there are about nine 
thousand acres of land, seven thousand of which 
are tillable, and the number of Freedmen 
variously estimated at from five to seven thou- 
sand. ‘These are located in five or six different 
colonies, and a superintendent, vested with 
some military authority, is placed over each 
colony. The home-farm, of eight hundred 
acres, formerly the residence of Jefferson Davis, 
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tract for themselves, and they are paid reason- 
able wages, either in mouey or provisions, as 
they prefer. The balance of the land on the 
Bend will soon be divided up into parcels, 
adapted to their capacity and industry, by the 
respective superintendents of colonies, and 
leased to the people for the year. 

Hundreds of small huts and cabins, prin- 
cipally of split timber and poles, have been put 
up by these people. Some are endeavoring to 
give them an air of comfort, while others look 
extremely filthy. Atthe adjoining farm, known 
as the J « Davis place, is located the resident 
| surgeon fo: the Bend, Dr. Foster. Near his 
quarters are five pew Government Hospital 
buildings, in which are about two hundred, 
under medical treatment. The surgeon told us 
that nourishing food, shelter, and warm cloth- 
ing, were the best remedies for most of his 
patients, for a large number of them had but 
recently come into the Union lines, and had 
been sent there, suffering much from exposure 
and exhaustion. The cleanly and orderly ap- 

arance of these premises, as well as the deep 
interest which Dr. Foster otherwise manifested, 
lead us to believe that he is the Freedman’s 
friend. Although one of our agents has re- 
cently visited almost every hut upon the Bend, 
distributing clothing to the needy, we think it 
advisable to send five boxes to Dr. Foster for 
distribution amongst the destitute as they ar- 
rive, and also among the aged and infirm at the 
hospital. 

An intelligent young man, formerly a slave 
upon this plantation, has just opened a small 


store of groceries in a shed near the hospital, |. 


which he is selling at reasonable rates to his 
fellow Freedmen of the different colonies. 

We look upon Davis’ Bend -as a favorable 
location fur these people, and they appear to be 
generally healthy; but those in authority 
think that about as many are already here as 
can do well. 

The United Presbyterians have two ministers 
and ten teachers here, two or more of whom 
have been appointed superintendents of colo- 
nies, and we were informed by them that two 
more teachers and two more ministers were on 
the way to this place. Owing to the want of 
more and better school-houses, there are only 
four schools, with an aggregate attendance of 
about five hundred pupils. 

(To be concluded.) 





We should read comparatively little, but 
meditate much, and pray much,—that is the 
way and the only way to become solidly 
grounded. Rapid studies only glide over the 
surface of the mind, and often increase ignor- 
ance by the confused traces they leave. Only 
that which is deeply engraven upon the heart 
and mind, cap ever be ready for immediate 


use. 















May we continually prey for an understand- 
ing beart,—a heart renewed in divine know- 
ledge by the Spirit of God,—that we may dis- 
cern between the polar truths of the gospel, . 
and the doubtful inductions of unassisted hu- 
man reason upon them. 


+. —0m——— 


Ir is easier to make a complete sacrifice 
which will fully satisfy conscience, than a half- 
sacrifice which falls short of it.— Select Memoirs 
of Port Royal. 


——_—_——-r0p 


That sorrow for sin which keeps the soul 
from looking toward the mercy seat, aud which 
keeps Christ and the soul asunder, is a sit- 
ful sorrow. 


—-— -~0e 
A SUBJECT MIND. 


Father ! I know that all my life 
Is portion’d out for me, 

The changes that will surely come, 
I do not fear to see; 

I ask Thee for a subject mind, 
Intent on pleasing Thee. 


I ask Thee for a thoughtful love, 
Through constant watchiog wise, 

To meet the glad with joyful smiles, 
To wipe the weeping eyes ;— 

A heart at leisure from itself, 
To soothe and sympathize. 


I would not have the restless will : 
That hurries to and fro, | 
Seeking for some great thing to do, 
Or secret thing to know; 
I would be treated as a child, 
And guided where I go. 
| 
| 
' 
| 


Wherever in the world I am— 
In whatsoe’er estate, 

I have a fellowship with saints 
To keep and cultivate ; 

A work of lowly love to do 
For Him on whom I wait. 


My God, I ask for daily strengtb,— | 
To none that ask denied— 

A mind to blend with outward life, 
While keeping at Thy side, 

Content to fill a little space, 
If Thou be glorified. 


And if some things I do not ask 
Thy will allois to me, 

Still be my spirit fill’d the more 
With grateful love to Thee, 

And careful less to serve Thee much, 
Than please Thee perfectly. 


Briars beset my every path, 
Which call for patient care; 
There is @ cross in every lot, 
An earnest need for prayer; 
But a lowly heart that leans on Thee 
Is happy everywhere. 


In service which Thy love appoints 
There are-no bonds for me; 

My secret heart is taught “ the truth” 
That makes Thy children ‘ free ;” 

A life of self-renouncing love, 

Is a life of liberty ! 
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the body remained from the evening of the 22d to 
the morning of the 24th, it was visited by many 
thousands. 

President Johnson has been visited by various del- 
egations from different parts of the country, and 
representing many classes and organizations, to ex- 
press their feelings on the late shocking occurrences, 
and pledge him their sympathy and support. In his 
replies to some of these addresses, without expressly 
declaring his intended policy, he indicates that it 


will be, in the main, similar to that of his prede- 
proposed to expend more than £300,000 at Quebec. 


cessor. In regard to the treatment which he con- 
He was answered that the sum guaranteed by siders proper to be accorded to the active partici- 
England was £200,000 for Quebec and £100,000 for | pants in the rebellion, he has expressed on more than 


Montreal. It had been officially announced that | One occasion, the decided opinion that treason, as one 
some members of the Executive Council of Canada| of the highest crimes known to the laws, should not 
were to visit England, but the government had| be allowed to go unpunished ; and that while the 
neither the power nor the wish to bind the country | question of exercising mercy, when it comes before 
to any particular course, without the full knowledge | him, will be considered calmly and judicially, care 
and consent of Parliament. must be taken that the high prerogative is not used 

Germany AND THE Ducuies.—The Federal Diet at | t° Telieve the few at the expense of the many. Both 
Frankfort, on the 6th, adopted the resolution pro- the past course and the recent public declarations of 
posed by Saxony and Bavaria, that Austria and |Our new chief magistrate, warrant the belief that 
Prussia should be requested to cede Holstein to the | 518 purpose and effort will be to accord justice to 
Duke of Augustenburg, and to communicate to the responsible leaders of the rebellion, so far as he 
Diet their mutual arrangements in reference to Lau-| ™*Y have opportunity, and in the case of deluded 
enburg. The representatives of Austria and Prussia and ignorant followers of those leaders, to temper 
thereupon presented separate declarations. That |J¥Stice largely with mercy. : ; 
of Austria announced a readiness to surrender to| The new British Minister, Sir Frederick Bruce, 
the Duke of Augustenburg her title to Holstein, if| Presented his credentials to the President on the 
Prussia would adopt the same course ; otherwise | 20th, and was officially received. . 
Austria would maintain her title to the Duchies} ©0l- Bulkley, superintendent of the proposed in- 
antil a solution should be attained consonant with | *eroational telegraph via Bebring’s Strait, has re- 
the interests of Germany. Prussia declared her turned to San Francisco from British Colambia and 
willingness to come to an understanding, but it Sitka, having made all arrangements for pushing the 
must depend upon a previous investigation of all enterprise forward. P. McD. Collins, the projector 
claims to the Duchies, especially her own. She of the scheme, has also arrived at New York from 
would maintain her right of possession until a sola- Europe, having concluded the final convention with 
tion had been arrived at in accordance with her| *#¢ Russian government for the construction of the 
own convictions, and satisfactory to the other parties aan ~ in their Asiatic possessions. 
interested. She could hold out no prospect of re- resident Johnson, in view of the late national be- 
alizing the expectation expressed in the resolution mene and, in compliance with the wishes of 
of the Diet. enators aod Representatives in Congress, commu- 

Russia.—An alarming epidemic or contagious — * vw a ge pty Se 
Aiecnse, supposed to be a new one, has been provail- ton, has issued a proclamation, dated the 25th inst., 
ag in St Petersburg. It te said to ave fret ap- appointing the 25th of next month to be observed as 
peared on the frontier near the Ural Mountains te, en ee den acne 
travelling thence westward. The total number of | ie a ee ~ Se ea anee 
cases in St. Petersburg, to the 6th inst. was 10,000, oa eT 
and of deaths 2,000. The cases averaged 100 per) Senator Harlan of Iowa having been nominated 
day. Precautionary measures were in progress at] »y the late President and confirmed by the Senate 
cat lntgingt of Gas Ubevon enn aie aed to be Secretary = the Interior from the 15th prox., 
eagpened by mang t bie the cat; hen eies appeared has proposed to the President to place the office at 

7 ’ his disposal; but the latter has expressed his wish 
along the Vistula river. that the arrangement already made should continue. 

Lafayette 8S. Foster, U. S. Senator from Connecti- 
cut, having been elected President of the Senate near 
the close of the late special session, is now, by the 
act of Congress made in pursuance of the Consti- 
tutional provision oa that subject, acting Vice- 
President. 

Notwithstanding active and vigilant search, and 
the offer of large pecuniary rewards by the War De- 
partment and variousState and municipal authorities, 
the assassin of the President had not been taken at 
the time our paper went topress. Two or more per- 
sons believed to have been concerned in the attempt 
to kill Secretary Seward have been arrested. The 
Secretary of War states, in one of his official dis- 
patches of the 24th inst., that the Department has 
information that the President’s murder was organ- 
ized in Canada, and approved at Richmond. , 

Secretary Seward’s medical attendants report 
favorably of his condition, and there appears a prob- 
ability of his ultimate recovery. His son, though — 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 























































Foreien INTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates are to the 
8th inst, 


Great Britain.—The subject of the Canadian de- 
fences was again debated in the House of Commons 
on the 7th. One member, saying that he under- 
stood that a deputation was expected from Canada 
to consult with the government on the subject, in- 
quired if Parliament would be consulted before 
making any final arrangements, and whether it was 


Domestic.—The obsequies of the late President 
were solemnized in Washington about noon on the 
19th, when his remains were removed from the 
White House to the Capitol, preparatory to being 
transported to Springfield. Ill. Throughout the 
country, the day was generally marked by a suspen- 
sion of business, by religious services in the places 
of worship of various denominations, and by other 
tokens of public respect and sorrow. In all the 
principal cities and many of the smaller villages of 
Canada, and also at Halifax, N. S., and St. John 
and Frederickton, N. B , the day was also observed. 
On the morning of the 21st, the journey to Illinois 
was commenced, the intention being to proceed via 
Baltimore, Harrisburg, Philadelphia, New York, 
Albany, Buffalo, Cleveland, Columbus, Indianapolis 
and Chicago, reaching Springfield probably on the 
2d prox. ; more or less opportunity being given, at 
some of those places, for a public view of the coun- 
tenance of the deceased. At Philadelphia, where 
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somewhat improved, is still apparently in a very 
critical state. 

Miuitary Arrairs.—An official gazette from the 
Secretary of War, dated the 22d inst. stated that on 
the previous evening a messenger arrived from Gen. 
Sherman, with a dispatch, announcing that an agree- 
ment for the suspension of hostilities and a mem- 
orandum for what is called a basis for peace, had 
been entered into on the 18th inst. by Gen Sherman 
with the rebel Gen. Johnston ; the rebel Gen. Breck- 
enridge being present at the conference. A Cabinet 
meeting was held, at which Gen. Sherman’s action 
was disapproved by every member of the Cabinet 
and by Gen. Grant. Gen. Sherman was ordered to 
resume hostilities immediately, and informed that 
the instructions to Gen. Grant, penned by the late 
President himself on the night of the 3d of 3d month, 
and signed by the Secretary of War, were approved 
by President Johnson, and reiterated to govern the 
action of military commanders. Those instructions, 
in reply to a telegram from Gen. Grant, that Gen. 
Lee had suggested an interview or conference to 
make arrangements for terms of peace, informed 
him that the President wished bim to have no con- 
ference with Gen. Lee unless for the capitulation of 
the latter’s army, or on some minor and purely mil- 
itary matter. Gen. Grant was directed not to de- 
cide, discuss or confer upon any political question. 
Such questions the President held in his own hands, 
and would submit them to no military confereace or 
conventions. In the meantime, Gen. Grant was 
ordered to press to the utmost his military ad- 
vantages. The Secretary adds that Gen. Sherman’s 
orders to Gen. Stoneman to withdraw from Salisbury 
and join him, will probably open the way for J. Davis 
to escape to Mexico or Europe. Gen. Grant started at 
once for North Carolina to direct operations against 
Johnston’s army. He reached Raleigh on the 24th, 
and delivered to Gen. Sherman the reply to his nego- 
tiations with Johnston. Word was immediately sent 
to the latter terminating the truce, and information 
that civic matters could not be entertained in any 
convention between army commanders. 

The memorandum or basis of agreement referred 
to By the Secretary is published. It provides as 
follows: Ist. The contending armies now in the 
field to maintain the status quo until notice is given 
by the commander of any one to its opponent, and 
reasonable time, say 48 hours, allowed. 2d. The 
“Confederate” armies now in existence to be dis- 
banded and conducted to their several State capi- 
tals, there to deposit their arms and public property 
in the State arsenal, and each officer and man to exe- 
cute an agreement to cease from acts of war and to 
abide the action of State and Federal authorities ; 
the arms, &., to be reported to Washington, and 
meanwhile to be used solely to maintain order with- 
in the respective States. 3d. The recognition by 
the Executive of the United States of the several 
State governments on their officers and Legislatures 
taking the oath prescribed by the Constitution of 
the United States; and where conflicting State 
governments have resulted from the war, the legiti- 
macy of all to be submitted to the U. S. Supreme 
Court. 4th. The re-establishment of Federal Couits 
in the several States, with powers as defined by the 
Constitution and laws of Congress. 5th. The people 
of all States to be guaranteed, so far as the Execu 
tive can, their political rights and franchise, as well 
as their rights of person and property, as defined by 
the Constitution of the United States and of the 
States respectively. 6th. The government of the 
United States not to disturb any of the people by 
reasoh of the late war, so long as they live in peace 
and quiet, abstain from acts of armed hostility, and 
obey the laws existing at their place of residence. 
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7th. In general terms, the war to cease; a general 
amnesty, so far as the President can command, on 
condition of the disbanding of the “‘ Confederate” 
armies, the distribution of arms and resumption of 
peaceful pursuits by those composing them. Not 
being fully empowered by their respective principals 
to fulfil these terms, the two Generals individually 
and officially pledge themselves to obtain authority 
promptly, and will endeavor to carry out this plan. 
This extraordinary proceeding is said to have been 
disapproved for the following among other reasons. 
{t was an exercise of authority not vested in Gen. 
Sherman. It practically acknowledged the rebel 
government. It undertook to restore rebel State 
governments which had been overthrown at im- 
mense cost of life and treasure, and to place arms 
and munitions in their hands, This restoration 
might enable them to re-establish slavery. It might 
furnish ground to make the Federal government 
responsible for the rebel debt, and certainly subjects 
loyal citizens of rebel States to debis contracted by 
such States. It put in dispute the existence of 
loyal State governments and of the State of West 
Virginia. It practically abolished confiscation laws, 
and relieved rebels of all penalties. It gave terms 
that had been deliberately and repeatedly rejected 
by President Lincoln, and better terms than the 
rebels had asked in their most prosperous con- 
dition; and it formed no basis for true and lasting 
peace, but left the rebels in a condition to renew 
their efforts whenever their strength should be re- 
cruited and opportunity offer. 


Gen. Sherman issued, on the 19th, a general order 
from Raleigh, N. C., announcing to his army a sus- 
pension of hostilities, and an agreement with Gen. 
Johnston, “ which, when formally ratified, will make 
peace frofit the Potomac to the Rio Grande,” de- 
fining the line separating the two armies, and ex- 
pressing the hope and belief that in a few days he 
would be able to conduct them to their homes. 


Savannah papers of the 19th, state that intelli- 
gence received there confirms the report of the tak- 
iog of Montgomery, Ala. It was evacuated by the 
rebels and occupied by the U. S. troops on the 11th, 
the rebels retreating towards Uvlumbus, Ga, They 
were said to be removing their government stores 
from the latter place, anticipating its capture. The 
War Department has received a dispatch from Gen. 
Sherman, stating that Gen. Wilson held Macon on 
the 20th, with Howell Cobb, G. W. Smith and 
others as prisoners; but they claimed the benefit 
of Sherman’s armistice, and Wilson telegraphed to 
him through the rebel lines for orders. General 
Sherman answered that he might draw out of 
Macon and hold his command fur further orders, 
unless he had reason to believe,the rebels were 
changing the status to the prejudice of the Union 
forces. 

Dispatches to the Navy Department from Admiral 
Thatcher at Mobile show that the army and navy 
co-operated in the attack on the forts on the eastern 
side of the bay, which were taken on the 9th and 
llth. The land forces of Gen. Gianger were then 
transported to the western side fur ibe purpose of 
attacking Mobile, when it was fuund that the rebel 
troops bad evacuated their defences, aud retreated 
with their ganboats up the river. Gen. Granger 
and Admiral Thatcher jointly demanded of the 
Mayor the surrender of the city, which was made 
on the 12th. Gen. Canby repurted ou the 14th, 
that in Mobile and its defences on the west side 
of the bay were found over 150 guns, a large 
amount of ammunition and supplies, and about 
1000 prisoners. The quantity of c.tion is estimated 
at 30,000 bales. 
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